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eye, smiles, etc. This is perhaps beyond histrionic art, and it seems to prove that the device in question does not belong to legitimate acting. These trifling but interesting points are really bound up with the theory of dramatic effect.1 Irving, it must be said, contrived just so much likeness in the two characters as suited the situations and the audience also. Superficially there was a resemblance, but he suggested the distinct individualities in the proper way. The worthy Lesurques was destined to be one of his best characters, from the way in which he conveyed the idea of the tranquil, innocent merchant, so affectionate to his family and so blameless in life. Many will recall the pleasant, smiling fashion in which he would listen to the charges made against him.
A yet bolder experiment was now to be made, and another piece, in which Charles Kean made a reputation, ' Louis XI.,' was brought out on March 9, 1878. It might be said without hesitation that this is one of the most powerful, finished, and elaborate of all Irving's efforts, and the one to which we would bring, say a
1 The absurdities which such complications engender were illustrated some years ago in the performance of a piece, I think, by Mr. Gilbert, written before he became so famous. A sprightly young man obtains admission to a community in some fairy-land, and which consisted of ladies. To obtain entrance he bad to disguise himself as one of the sex, but to add more effect or piquancy to the situation, the part was allotted to a lady who was in the habit of playing men's parts. The result was an extraordinary bewilderment, for here was a woman playing the part of a man, then disguising herself or himself as a woman.ntal and intellectual,                     ;
